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FROM  1784  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least 
twenty-five  editions  of  Underwood’s  Treatise  taught  diseases  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  Europe  and  America.  That  fabulous  Treatise  is  still  piously  recalled, 
by  some  as  the  source  of  the  earliest  description  of  poliomyelitis,  by  others 
as  the  origin  of  the  modern  art  of  pediatrics.  Rut  even  among  those  who 
remember,  its  author  remains,  as  he  has  always  been,  little  more  than 
a  name. 

Who  he  was  and  where  he  came  from,  no  one  seems  to  know.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  repeats  a  statement,  first  made  by  Munk, 
that  Underwood  was  born  in  the  English  county  of  Surrey;  1715  is  given 
as  the  year  of  birth  by  Baas,  August  Hirsch,  Dechambre,  Bayle  and  Thillaye, 
as  well  as  others;  173 6,  not  only  by  the  D.N.B.,  but  also  by  the  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biography;  and  1737,  by  the  editor  of  Underwood’s  diary.  In  1795 
he  died,  according  to  Baas,  Hirsch,  Dechambre,  and  others;  in  1820,  accord¬ 
ing  to  English  writers. 

These  authorities  were  evidently  discussing  not  one  Underwood, 
but  two:  an  earlier,  whose  career  ran  between  1715  and  1795;  a  later,  who 
lived  from  1736-7  to  1820.  Only  the  second  is  recognised  by  the  English. 

Baas,  without  comment,  cites  merely  the  dates,  1715-1795.  Hirsch 
gives  an  accurate  German  version,  duly  accredited,  of  the  sketch  by  De¬ 
chambre,  who  wrote:  “Underwood  (Michael)  chirurgien  de  la  Maternite 
de  Londres,  medecin  de  la  Princesse  de  Galles,  naquit  en  1715  et  mourut 
le  10  decembre,  1795.  II  s’etait  fait  une  grande  reputation  par  son  ouvrage 
sur  les  maladies  des  enfants:  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  London, 
1784.”  This  account  by  Dechambre  (1886)  can  be  traced  back  to  Dezei- 
meris  (1839),  in  the  same  words,  and  without  authentication. 

The  Register  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons  in  London  contains  no 
Michael  Underwood  of  the  period,  1715-1795.  No  surgeon  called  Under¬ 
wood  is  listed  in  Young’s  Annals  of  the  Barber  Surgeons.  The  death 
of  such  a  surgeon  is  not  recorded  by  Musgrave  in  his  list  of  obituaries 
prior  to  1800.  Yet,  a  venerable  surgeon  named  Underwood  did  die  in 
London  on  the  10th  of  December,  1795,  and  the  death  is  thus  reported 
in  The  Sun  (Thursday,  December  17,  1795,  p.  4,  col.  4) :  “On  Thursday 
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last,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Underwood,  surgeon  and  apothe¬ 
cary,  of  Blackman-street,  in  the  Borough.”  This  notice  also  occurs  in  The 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  (1795,  78,  1059),  and  in  The  European  Magazine 
(1795,  28,  431).  All  three  obituaries  styled  him  “Mr.”  and  nothing  more. 
The  Mr.  in  France  became  M.  and  led  to  the  belief  that  Michael  had  died. 
The  will  of  this  Blackman  Street  surgeon,  probated  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  and  still  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  London,  shows  his  baptismal 
name  was  not  Michael  but  William. 

Michael  Underwood  who  wrote  the  famous  Treatise  was  a  Licentiate 
in  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  Hence, 
Munk’s  Roll  of  that  College  is  the  standard  English  source  of  reference 
on  Underwood.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Roll,  Munk  states 
(1861,  I,  vi):  “Having  destroyed  in  1857  most  of  the  memoranda  upon 
which  my  sketches  were  founded,  I  find  myself  now  unable  to  trace  many 
of  them  to  their  respective  sources.”  Assiduously  he  made  new  memo¬ 
randa,  and  the  material  he  then  assembled  is  now  in  the  College  Library. 
Examined  at  the  direction  of  the  present  Keeper  of  the  Library,  Dr.  }. 
Joyce  Keevil,  this  material  did  not  disclose  the  origin  of  Munk’s  informa¬ 
tion  about  Underwood’s  birth.  However,  Munk  also  says  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  “been  greatly  indebted”  to  “that  invaluable  repertory  of  bio¬ 
graphic  lore,  The  Gentleman's  Magazine An  obituary  in  it  (1820,  90, 
286)  reads:  “March  14  ...  At  Knightsbridge,  aged  84,  Michael  Under¬ 
wood,  M.D.  .  .  .”  The  Roll  states:  “Michael  Underwood  .  .  .  died  at 
Knightsbridge,  March  14, 1820,  aged  84.  ...” 

Munk  is  the  only  cited  source  of  the  D.N.B.  sketch.  Norman  Moore, 
who  wrote  it,  may  have  arrived  at  the  date  he  gives  for  Underwood’s  birth 
by  counting  back  eighty-four  years  from  1820. 

Among  the  death  notices  in  The  Times,  March  22,  1820,  one  an¬ 
nounces  (p.  3,  col.  5) :  “On  the  14th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Knightsbridge, 
in  his  83rd  year,  Michael  Underwood,  M.D.,  Licentiate  in  Midwifery 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and  late  Senior  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  He  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into 
the  world  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  late  much-lamented  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Saxe-Coburg.  His  loss  is  severely  felt  by  his  friends,  as  well  as 
by  the  neighbouring  poor,  to  whom  for  many  years  he  gave  his  advice 
gratis.” 

His  will,  “proved  at  London  3rd  May  1820,”  bears  the  official  nota¬ 
tion:  “The  Testator  Michael  Underwood  was  late  of  Queen’s  Buildings, 
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Knightsbridge,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex — Doctor  of  Physic  and  died  the  fourteenth  of  March 
last.” 

The  will,  “written  on  five  Pages  of  Paper  by  my  own  Hand,”  disposed 
of  “Navy  five  per  cent  Stock,”  a  “painted  portrait  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent”  (later  George  IV),  some  books,  a  few  trinkets,  in¬ 
cluding  two  silver  snuff  boxes,  and  the  household  effects  at  Queen’s 
Buildings.  All  the  books  were  either  religious  or  medical.  Among  the 
other  contents  of  his  home  were  a  silver  watch,  a  repeating-watch,  a  stop¬ 
watch,  “the  Time-piece  usually  standing  on  the  Dining-room  Chimney- 
piece  ...  a  high  Time-piece  on  a  marble  pedestal  .  .  .  and  the  largest 
Time-piece  in  a  Mahogany-case.”  At  the  probate,  the  executors  swore 
the  estate  did  “not  amount  in  value  to  the  Sum  of  Four  Hundred  and 
Fifty  pounds.” 

Remembered  in  the  will  were  his  children  and  a  niece,  Anna,  who 
acted  as  his  housekeeper;  Anna’s  only  sister,  Maria,  together  with  her 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  James  Underwood;  the  testator’s  “good  friend,” 
Mr.  William  Summers,  of  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  as  well  as  his 
“kind  friend,  Thomas  Chevalier  of  South  Audley  Street,  Surgeon”  who 
with  A.  Chevalier  and  J.  Cornwell  witnessed  the  document. 

After  directing  that  “my  vile  body  be,  with  as  little  expence  as  with 
decency  may  be  done,  committed  to  the  grave,  in  my  vault  in  the  late 
Revd.  Mr  Whitefield’s  Chapel,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  by  the  side 
of  my  late  dear  wife  and  children,”  the  will  instructed  the  executors  “to 
pay  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  poor  widows  who  shall  at  that  time  be  inhabiting  the  almshouses 
of  the  yard  of  the  chapel  ...  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  ...  as 
a  small  remembrance  of  God’s  great  mercies  to  me,  in,  and  through,  that 
despised  place.” 

Having  assured  the  remains  a  respectful  reception,  the  will  left  “my 
stop-watch  with  gold  chain  and  seal  with  my  coat  of  arms,  crest,  and 
cypher,  my  gold  shirt-buttons,  and  the  choice  of  my  silver  snuff-boxes” 
to  “my  dear  elder  son,  Caesar.” 

Among  its  other  clauses  was:  “Item,  to  my  dear  son,  John  Under¬ 
wood,  surgeon,  now  in  the  East  Indies,  I  bequeath  Clark’s  family  Bible, 
Scott’s  Essays,  and  Mason’s  Morning  and  Evening  Treasuries,  in  the 
hope  he  may  be  induced  frequently  to  read  therein;  also  all  my  medical 
books  and  ms.  medical  papers  and  prescriptions,  and  all  my  surgical 
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instruments  and  apparatus ;  also  my  ms.  addition  of  two  books  to  Milton  s 
Paradise  Regained.” 

Besides  these  additional  books  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Regained,  Under¬ 
wood  had  written  a  diary  of  122  volumes,  which  he  devised  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph:  “Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  dear  daughter,  Sarah  Cockburn, 
my  interleaved  Bayly’s  Bible,  Booth’s  Reign  of  Grace,  Mr  Romaine’s  Post¬ 
humous  Letters,  Dr  Hawker’s  Poor  Man’s  Portion,  Robinson’s  Scripture 
Characters,  and  all  my  ms.  diaries  and  Journals.” 

Caesar,  Sarah,  John,  and  Anna  were  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Anna’s 
share  included  “my  small  yellow  leather  case  long  made  use  of  as  my 
pocket-purse,  with  such  money  as  may  be  found  therein  at  the  time  of 
my  decease.”  Caesar  and  Sarah  each  received  about  £100,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  “any  and  all  sums  of  money  due  to  me  by  my  son  Caesar  Under¬ 
wood,  as  also  by  my  said  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cockburn,  or  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  Mr  Thomas  Cockburn,”  were  discharged  and  forgiven. 

With  his  ^100,  Caesar  set  up  as  a  watchmaker,  at  9  Ranelagh  Street, 
Pimlico,  but  the  venture  expired  with  the  year.  Once  before  he  had  been 
in  business  for  himself,  having  opened  a  watchmaker’s  shop  at  3  Panton 
Street,  Haymarket,  in  1798,  only  to  have  to  close  it  in  1800.  Still  earlier, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  which  announced  in  The  London 
Gazette  (1795,  p.  384):  “The  partnership  carried  on  in  the  Name  and 
Firm  of  Mess.  Robbins  and  Underwood,  Watch  and  Clockmakers,  of 
New  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  on 
the  22nd  day  of  April,  1795.  Witness  our  hands.  John  Robbins.  Caesar 
Underwood.” 

The  only  Thomas  Cockburn  in  contemporary  London  directories 
was  a  coal  merchant,  who  had  lost  his  listing  when  the  will  was  written. 
Had  Underwood  outlived  Cockburn,  a  codicil  might  have  made  further 
provision  for  Sarah.  The  date  of  Cockburn’s  death  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained;  but  it  must  have  been  earlier  than  October,  1823,  for  The  Christian 
Observer  announced  that  month  the  appearance  of  “Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  the  late  Michael  Underwood,  M.D.,  consisting  of  Meditations, 
Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Various  Passages  of  Scripture,  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional  Hymns.  Published  for  the  Benefit  of 
his  Widowed  Daughter.” 

This  was  a  paper-covered  duodecimo  volume  of  170  pages,  published 
by  subscription  and  offered  for  sale  through  fashionable  booksellers  at 
seven  shillings  a  copy.  Preceding  the  text  was  a  list  of  195  persons  who 
had  subscribed  in  all  for  300  copies.  The  list  opened  with  “His  Most 
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Gracious  Majesty,1  15  copies.”  After  him  came  “H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  6  copies.”  The  other  subscribers  followed  in  alphabetical 
order.  Among  them  were:  “Mr  P.  Cockburn,  Whiteng,  Ayton,  Scotland, 
3  copies”  — perhaps  some  connection  of  the  Thomas  Cockburn  whose 
widow,  Sarah  Underwood,  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  publication;  and 
“Mr  C.  Underwood,  Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlico,  1  copy”  —  evidently  Sarah’s 
brother,  Caesar,2  the  unstable  watchmaker. 

Three  others  of  her  name,  “Dr  Underwood,  Gloucester  Place;  Mr 
M.  Underwood,  Queen  Street,  Brompton;  and  Mr  Underwood,  Oxford 
Street,”  rallied  to  her  support,  each  subscribing  for  one  copy.  Of  these, 
only  Mr.  William  Underwood,  woolen  draper,  Oxford  Street,  is  listed 
in  the  London  Post  Office  Directory  for  1823.  If,  as  seems  likely,  Sarah 
was  related  to  all  three,  she  would  be  a  second,  or  more  distant,  cousin 
of  theirs. 

Though  the  diary  had  been  left  to  Sarah,  she  probably  had  little  to 
say  about  the  traffic  in  it,  for  the  Prospectus  of  the  Extracts  says:  “She  is 
in  her  fiftieth  year,  and  borne  down  by  an  accumulation  of  troubles,  aris¬ 
ing  partly  from  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  partly  from  serious 
mental  debility,  which  frequently  incapacitates  her  for  the  humble  and 
precarious  employment  of  needlework,  in  which  she  is  at  other  times 

The  selection  of  the  extracts  was  “undertaken  by  a  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,”  who  said  of  his  task: 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  deceased  to  commit  to  paper  the  occurrences 
of  each  day,  for  his  own  personal  gratification;  thus  every  minute  domestic  circum¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  every  professional  visit,  was  regularly  noticed;  but  his  grand  object 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  recording  his  own  religious  impressions  and  Christian  ex¬ 
periences.  These  various  topics  were  inserted  in  the  diary,  without  any  regard  to  order 
or  arrangement.  .  .  .  The  diary  extends  to  122  volumes  and  embraces  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years. 

Respect  for  the  literary  reputation  of  the  deceased  precluded  all  idea  of  garbled 
extracts,  which  could  only  convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  style,  and  the  whole,  being 
too  voluminous,  might  possibly  involve  names,  and  circumstances  of  private  interest, 
with  which  the  public  have  no  concern. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  editor,  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  some  miscellaneous  papers  interspersed  through  the  Diary,  which  appeared 
admirably  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  he  must  appeal  to  those  friends  of  the  deceased 
who  perused  many  of  the  articles  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  for  a  justification 

1  George  IV.  Underwood  had  presided  at  the  2  Caesar  Underwood  is  not  listed  in  the  acces- 
birth  of  his  only  legitimate  child,  Princess  Char-  sible  London  directories  between  1800  and  1820. 
lotte  Augusta,  7  January  1796.  She  became  the  He  appears  in  1800  and  again  in  1820,  but  not 
wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  died  afterwards, 
in  child  bed  6  November  1817. 
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of  his  conduct,  in  omitting  the  details  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  substituting  what 
he  considers  the  best  written,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  manuscripts; 
because  they  exhibit  the  amiable  writer  in  the  character  of  an  able  defender  of  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  live.  .  .  . 

Introducing  his  selection,  this  “friend  of  the  family”  remarks : 

Dr  Underwood  was  born  September  29,  1737,  and  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  West  Moulsey,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Kensington,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  under  the  professional  instruction  of  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  as  a  house  pupil  for  several  years,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  established  himself  as  a  Surgeon,  in  St.  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
Having  changed  his  line  of  practice,  and  evinced  great  skill  as  a  Physician  Accou¬ 
cheur,  he  gradually  rose  to  prominence  in  that  department,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  late  Dr  Warren3  who,  shordy  after  the  marriage4  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  George  IV),  kindly  introduced  him  to  Carlton  House,  on 
which  he  received  the  high  appointment  of  Physician  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
in  January,  1796,  had  the  honour  of  presiding  as  Accoucheur  at  the  birth  of  the  late 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte. 

Having  been  thus  brought  conspicuously  into  notice,  his  practice  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  road  to  wealth  was  opened  to  him  with  all  its  allurements. 

While  thus  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  an  accumulation  of  domestic 
afflictions  excited  a  high  degree  of  nervous  irritation  which,  acting  on  a  frame  natur¬ 
ally  weak,  produced  a  dreadful  depression  of  spirits;  he  imagined  himself  incapable 
of  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession;  and  in  the  year  1801  resolved  to 
withdraw  himself  from  all  further  practice,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
entire  seclusion  from  society. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  experienced  the  liberality 
of  his  Christian  friends,  to  whom  he  was  partly  indebted  for  that  moderate  com¬ 
petency  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  eventful  life;  and  it  is  due  to  those  kind 
friends  to  state,  that  their  liberality  was  most  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  frequently 
recorded  in  his  diary.  The  Doctor  retained  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the  last 
moment. 

The  Extracts  were  published  by  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly.  This 
publishing  house  was  acquired,  almost  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  father  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Shepherd  who  has  since  been  active  in  its  direction.  He  could 
not  find  in  the  firm’s  records  any  word  of  the  original  diary  or  of  its 
editor. 

The  editor  shared  Underwood’s  religious  views.  His  authority  in 
the  diarist’s  family,  his  charitable  enterprise  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  widowed 
daughter,  the  exclusively  religious  character  of  the  diary  extracts  he 
deemed  “most  valuable,”  and  his  appeal  for  justification  “to  those  friends 
of  the  deceased  who  perused  many  of  the  articles  during  the  lifetime  of 

3  Richard  Warren  (1731-1797),  M.D.,  Physi-  cian  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  1763. 
cian  to  St.  George’s  Hospital  1760-1766,  Physi-  4  April  8,  1795. 
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the  author”  all  suggest  he  was  an  influential  and  well-known  dissenter, 
probably  a  minister,  and  possibly  the  Rev.  William  Summers,  Brook 
Green,  Hammersmith,  who  was  named  by  Underwood  sole  executor, 
but  who  declined  to  serve. 

West  Moulsey,  where  Underwood  first  went  to  school,  is  in  Surrey, 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  a  few  miles  beyond  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
When  Underwood  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  hamlet  of  some  two  hundred 
people,  a  center  for  several  small  estates,  with  a  church,  St.  Peter’s,  to 
which  the  school  was  annexed.  Now  that  hamlet  has  become  a  community 
of  ten  thousand,  has  a  modern  school,  and  is  usually  called  West  Moisey. 
Of  the  ancient  church,  only  the  Norman  tower  remains.  From  the  parish 
register,  the  present  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Reverend  W.  A.  J.  Yeend,  has 
kindly  extracted  the  following:  “Henry,  son  of  Mr.  John  Underwood  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  baptiz’d  October  10th,  1736  .  .  .  was  bury’d  December 
17th,  1736.  Michael,  son  of  Mr.  John  Underwood  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  was 
born  September  29th,  1737,  and  baptiz’d  October  9th,  1737.”  Two  other  sons 
are  registered  as  born  in  the  parish  to  John  Underwood  and  his  wife:  name¬ 
ly,  James,  12  September  1738,  and  Hatch,  14  April  1744. 

Besides  the  day  of  his  birth  and  the  story  of  his  first  school,  the  writer, 
in  a  diary  of  such  length  in  which  there  was  noted  every  minute  domestic 
circumstance,  must  have  made  many  a  reference  to  his  parents.  Since 
the  editor  suppressed  all  such  references,  he  may  have  feared  these  might 
discourage  snobs  from  loyally  following  their  King  in  subscribing  for  the 
diary.  There  are  said  to  be  six  Underwood  families  that  display  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  gentlemen.  To  one  of  these  six  probably  belonged  the  coat  of 
arms  which  Michael  Underwood  bequeathed  to  his  son  Caesar.  The 
Chester  Herald  of  the  London  College  of  Arms  reports  that  no  coat  of 
arms  was  registered  by  Michael  Underwood,  and  that  the  College  archives 
contain  no  trace  of  his  particular  family. 

The  parish  register  makes  no  mention  of  the  trade  his  father  followed. 
From  West  Moulsey,  some  time  after  1744,  the  family  moved  to  London. 
There  the  name  was  neither  rare  nor  common.  It  was  well  known  in  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Clockmakers.  Britten,  the  chronicler  of  that  craft, 
lists  along  with  other  clockmakers  named  Underwood:  “John,  36  Noble 
Street,  Cheapside,  1754-75;  John  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane,  1758-63;  Robert, 
3  Falcon  Street,  1769-1810;  Caesar,  3  Panton  Street,  1798-1800,  and  9 
Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlico,  1820.”  Baillie  also  notes  a  John  Underwood  who 
was  apprenticed  in  1751.  Among  these  old  clockmakers  may  or  may  not  be 
the  father  and  brothers  of  Michael,  but  unless  Michael  came  of  a  clock- 
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making  family,  he  would  not  likely  have  apprenticed  his  elder  son,  Caesar, 
to  that  trade. 

As  a  London  clockmaker,  John,  the  father  of  Michael,  Underwood  is 
little  more  than  a  shadow.  Actually,  he  was  a  substantial  citizen.  Under¬ 
wood’s  will  mentions  “a  large  chest  upon  chest  of  my  honoured  Father’s.” 
The  provision  made  by  this  honoured  father  for  his  other  sons  is  not  known. 
Michael  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  London’s  leading  surgeon, 
Caesar  Hawkins  (1711-1796).  Hawkins  had  served  John  Ranby,  who  is 
said  by  Wall  to  have  charged  a  premium  of  two  hundred  guineas.  It  prob¬ 
ably  cost  no  less  to  indenture  Michael  Underwood.  As  principal  Serjeant 
Surgeon,  Ranby  had  attended  George  II  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  Two 
years  later  this  King  granted  through  Ranby  the  charter  of  The  Company 
of  Surgeons  in  London.5 

The  Register  of  that  Company  records  that  Michael  Underwood  was 
apprenticed  on  June  6,  1754.  The  Register  infrequently  shows  either  the 
term  of  the  apprenticeship  or  the  premium  paid.  Underwood  was  the 
second  apprentice  registered  by  Hawkins  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Company  in  1745.  Neither  entry  records  the  term  or  the  fee.  These  de¬ 
tails  Hawkins  evidently  considered  were  the  concern  not  of  the  Company, 
but  of  his  pupil  and  himself. 

When  Underwood  was  indentured,  Caesar  Hawkins  was  Serjeant 
Surgeon  to  George  II.  This  high  and  ancient  office  required  Hawkins  to 
attend  the  King  in  time  of  peace  on  any  surgical  occasion ;  in  time  of  war 
on  the  battlefield;  and  on  the  death  of  the  King  to  embalm  the  royal 
corpse.  Among  the  privileges  of  the  office  was  dominance  in  the  Company 
of  Surgeons.  Ranby  was  its  first  Master.  Hawkins  was  Master  from  1748 
to  1749.  Since  1747  he  had  served  both  on  its  governing  court — the  Court 
of  Assistants — and  on  its  Court  of  Examiners;  and  since  1735,  he  also  had 
been  a  surgeon  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.6 

In  his  book,  St.  George  s,  Blomfield  says:  “From  1736,  one  of  the 
surgeons’  pupils  constantly  resided  in  the  house.”  In  1745,  “the  resident 
staff  of  the  hospital  consisted  ...  of  the  apothecary  and  one  surgeon’s 
apprentice.  Neither  of  these  was  medically  qualified.  .  .  .  The  poor-box 
sum  was  supplemented,  by  order  of  the  Board,  by  the  fees  paid  for  his 
board.”  Hawkins  introduced  Underwood  to  the  Hospital,  probably  as 
his  resident  apprentice,  but  according  to  the  editor  of  the  diary,  as  a 

5  Its  history  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Cecil  6  Hawkins’  first  apprentice,  John  Gunning, 
Wall.  In  1800  the  Company  was  reorganised  as  also  became  both  a  surgeon  at  St.  George’s  and 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  a  Serjeant  Surgeon. 
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house  pupil.  In  1949,  the  Hospital  could  find  no  record  of  Underwood 
among  its  house  pupils. 

The  editor  of  his  diary  affirms  that  Underwood  was  “at  St.  George’s 
Hospital  as  a  house  pupil  for  several  years.”  Underwood  himself  writes 
of  his  “long  residence”  there.  It  commenced  not  later  than  1758.  In  the 
typescript  album  of  the  alumni  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  since  1752,  which 
was  compiled  by  the  well-known  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Mr.  R.  Rutson 
James,  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Under¬ 
wood  appears  as  the  hospital  house  surgeon  on  June  24,  1761,  seven  years 
after  he  had  been  indentured.  The  house  surgeon’s  term  was  one  year. 

Between  June  24,  1762,  and  October  4,  1764,  there  is  at  present  no 
note  of  Underwood’s  activities.  During  these  fifteen  months  he  may  have 
walked  the  hospitals  and  attended  anatomy  lectures  at  Paris.7  On  October 
4,  1764,  having  paid  a  fee  of  six  guineas  and  contributed  the  usual  half 
guinea  to  the  poor-box,  Underwood  received  the  Grand  Diploma  of  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  and  was  registered  as  a  member.  The  same  year,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  began  practice  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  Mr.  Whitefield’s  Chapel  in  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  British  Lying-in 
Hospital,  Brownlow  Street,  Longacre. 

Until  the  eighteenth  century,  attendance  at  childbirth  was  an  office 
sacred  to  the  midwife,  who  was  licensed  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  This 
office  passed  from  her,  much  as  the  midwifery  forceps  ceased  to  be  a  Cham- 
berlen  family  secret  and  came  to  be  considered  indispensable  to  the  practice 
of  obstetrics.  Armed  with  these  forceps,  eager  young  surgeons  rushed 
into  the  new  specialty  which  in  1749  first8  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  establishment  of  its  own  with  the  founding  of  The  British  Lying-in 
Hospital.  Underwood  hastened  there  when  he  started  practice.  And  as  it  was 
a  very  proper  institution,  he  may  have  had  to  stop  on  the  way  to  take  a  wife. 

The  new  hospital  was  for  married  women  only.  An  expectant  mother 
seeking  admission  was  required  to  “make  an  affidavit  of  her  Marriage 
and  Place  of  Settlement.”  No  mother  left  the  Hospital  unchurched,  and 
no  child  unbaptised  or  unregistered.  At  the  Weekly  Board  meeting  pre¬ 
ceding  her  departure,  the  mother  had  to  present  herself,  there  to  voice 
any  complaint,  to  express  her  gratitude,  and  to  obtain  a  Taper’  for  the 
vicar  to  sign  “the  first  Time  she  goes  to  Church,  to  return  God  Thanks 
for  her  safe  Delivery.”  After  this  Paper  had  been  signed  and  brought 


7  Preface  to  the  tract  On  Ulcers  (1783). 


8  The  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  opened  in 
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back  to  the  Hospital,  the  mother  was  in  good  standing,  should  she  again 
chance  to  require  the  services  of  the  institution. 

One  of  its  regulations  read:  “As  many  more  patients  apply  every 
week  for  Admission  than  the  Income  of  the  Charity  can  at  present  sup¬ 
port,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  take  each  Patient’s  Reckoning,  which 
they  subscribe  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Recommendatory  Letter,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  respective  Times  of  Reckoning,  each  Patient  ballots  for  the 
Preference  of  Admission:  those  drawing  white  Balls  receive  immediate 
Orders  of  Admission ;  those  drawing  red  Balls  ballot  again  the  next  Board 
Day” — if  still  expectant! 

“Laws,  Orders,  and  Regulations  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  for 
the  Reception  of  Lying-in  Married  Women”  were  made,  amended,  and 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  1757,  1767,  1771,  and  1781  editions9  are 
among  those  still  accessible.  The  Hospital  also  issued  an  annual  report 
of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  money  received  and  expended.  This 
“Account  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital”  consisted  of  a  single  large 
printed  sheet,  folded  twice  to  make  eight  pages.  The  copies  that  survive 
have  usually  been  bound  together  with  the  latest  issue  of  the  “Laws”  in 
a  thin,  multicolored,  contemporary  cardboard  cover. 

The  “Account”  listed  the  contributors  with  their  addresses.  A  yearly 
contribution  of  three  guineas  made  the  donor  an  annual  governor,  entitled 
not  only  to  issue  one  Recommendatory  Letter  a  year,  but  also  to  elect  and 
be  elected  to  the  Hospital  Board.  As  a  three-guinea  governor,  Mr.  Michael 
Underwood,  Surgeon,  St.  Margaret’s  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  appears 
in  “An  Account  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  ...  to  June  24th,  1767.” 
When  this  “Account”  was  published,  Underwood’s  association  with  the 
Hospital  was  over  two  years  old.  The  minutes10  report  his  presence  as  a 
member  of  the  Weekly  Board  early  in  1765. 

The  Hospital  moved  obedient  to  law.  One  law  ordained :  “That  there 
be  two  Consulting  Physicians.  That  there  be  two  Physicians-in-Ordinary 
practising  Midwifery.  That  there  be  two  Surgeons  practising  Midwifery. 
And  no  more  at  the  same  Time.”  A  vacancy  having  occurred,  a  minute, 
dated  July  24,  1765,  records:  “Mr  William  Graves  and  Mr  Michael  Under¬ 
wood,  the  two  candidates  for  the  office  of  one  of  the  surgeons  to  this 
hospital  practising  Midwifery,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  John  Torr,  being 

9  1767  and  1771,  published  by  C.  Say,  Book-  to  Miss  Joan  Wild,  the  gracious  and  able  Secre- 

seller,  Newgate  Street;  1781,  by  E.  Cox,  Great  tary  of  the  British  Hospital  for  Mothers  and 
Queen  Street,  London.  Babies,  Samuel  Street,  Woolwich. 

10  For  access  to  these  minutes,  I  am  indebted 
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present,  and  Mr  Underwood  desiring  to  stand  the  ballot,  Mr  Graves  was 
declared  duly  elected.” 

Despite  this  rebuff,  Underwood  continued  to  woo  the  hospital.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  minutes,  “Dr.  Garthshore  and  Mr  Underwood  visited  the 
House  and  reported  all  well”  to  the  weekly  Board  meeting,  November 
22, 1765.  Such  attention  helped  to  win  him  a  place  on  the  staff.  The  minutes 
of  October  29,  1766  record:  “Mr  Michael  Underwood,  being  the  only 
candidate  to  succeed  Dr  Bromfield  as  Surgeon,  was  unanimously  elected 
as  Surgeon  to  this  Hospital  practising  Midwifery,  in  his  place.” 

At  that  time  the  presence  of  men  at  childbirth  was  not  yet  common, 
and  not  always  welcome.  As  late  as  1772, 11  “the  reigning  crime  of  adultery” 
was  attributed  to  “the  shameless  custom  of  employing  men-mid wives.” 
Men-midwives  was  the  official  designation  of  the  early  obstetricians.  In 
17 66,  the  year  Underwood  began  to  specialize,  the  St.  James’  Register 
or  Royal  Annual  Kalendar  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Wathen  as  “Man-midwife 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen”;  and  Dr.  Moses  Griffith  as  “Man-midwife 
Extraordinary.”  The  D.N.B.  describes  Underwood  as  a  man-midwife. 

Having  been  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  practising  midwifery,  Under¬ 
wood  religiously  fulfilled  his  hospital  duties.  Routine  deliveries  were 
conducted  by  the  Matron,  assisted  by  the  nurses  and  the  pupil  midwives. 
To  protracted  and  difficult  cases,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  rotation.  Besides  the  obstetrical  work,  Underwood  attended 
to  the  surgical  complaints  of  the  recent  mothers  and  newly  born  infants. 
He  also  lectured  to  the  six  highly  recommended,  married,  or  widowed 
pupils  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  whom  the  hospital,  for  a  fee,  trained 
as  midwives.  And,  in  addition,  the  minutes  show,  he  busied  himself  with 
the  administration  and  welfare  of  the  institution. 

By  1758  he  had  started  his  diary.  At  the  end  of  each  day,  Underwood 
the  apprentice-surgeon,  rendered  to  Underwood,  the  Calvinistic  Method¬ 
ist,  an  account  of  how  it  was  spent.  Absorbed  in  his  work  at  St.  George’s, 
he  may  have  thought  zeal  a  virtue,  and  the  approval  won  from  Serjeant 
Hawkins  and  Dr.  Richard  Warren  the  due  reward  of  the  righteous.  But 
when  he  retired  to  commune  with  his  diary  at  night,  he  had  less  pleasing 
illusions.  In  fact,  he  feared  at  times  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  Guide.  The 
earliest  dated  extract  selected  by  the  editor  was  written,  perhaps  in  Paris, 
on  October  6, 1762,  four  months  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  house  surgeon, 
and  was  entitled,  “Am  I  following  God?” 


11  The  Universal  Catalogue.  Item  736.  London.  J.  Bell,  Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand. 
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As  an  adherent  of  George  Whitefield  (1714-1770),  Underwood  was 
given  to  searching  his  soul  in  the  manner  of  the  dissenting  saints.  Of  what 
he  found  there,  scarcely  anything  has  yet  been  disclosed.  But  one  diary 
entry,  dated  1764,  charges  him  with  belittling  others  as  a  means  of  exalt¬ 
ing  himself.  “How  often  have  thy  lips,”  he  wrote,  “broke  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness;  how  oft  spoken  evil  of  thy  neighbour  both  true  and  not  true,  and 
from  prejudice,  and  wanting  to  make  your  own  story  good,  more  ashamed 
of  being  thought  wrong  thyself  than  that  thy  neighbour  should  greatly 
suffer;  and  all  of  these,  when  conscience  has  been  pleading  against  them. 
Oh!  is  not  this  evil!”  (p.  14). 

With  admission  to  membership  in  the  Company  of  Surgeons  began 
his  struggle  for  an  independent  existence.  This  involved  an  adjustment 
of  moral  principles  to  worldly  practice,  an  adjustment  which  fretted 
Underwood  into  writing:  “Thou  wouldst  be  something,  suffer  who  will.” 

Even  in  the  pursuit  of  success,  he  stopped  at  times  to  meditate.  The 
seven  “Meditations”  published  in  the  Extracts  belong  to  the  years  between 
1764  and  1774.  “1  was  often  cautioned,”  the  diary  records  (p.  165),  “against 
reasoning  on  the  deep  things  of  God,  but  I  frequently  had  such  powerful 
suggestions  darted  into  my  mind,  that  I  seemed  unavoidably,  as  well  as 
often  insensibly,  led  to  seek  some  suitable  reply.” 

Apparently  in  a  state  of  agitated  depression,  on  June  26,  1771,  Under¬ 
wood  wrote  to  Whitefield’s12  crusading  disciple,  the  Reverend  William 
Romaine  (1714-1795),  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  combined  parishes 
of  St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,  and  St.  Andrews  of  the  Wardrobe  (“Extracts,” 
p.  87) : 

Dear  Sir,  I  would  not  intrude  on  your  time  but  that  I  earnestly  long  to  open  my 
case  to  you,  if  God  allow  me  to  be  at  Blackfriars,  on  Wednesday  next,  and  that  I 
cannot  so  well  explain  myself  to  you,  unless  you  first  have  some  general  knowledge 
of  my  singular  and  distressing  case.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  man  deserves  hell  for 
his  actual  transgressions,  because  my  mind  is  hurried  on  to  consider  the  moral  neces¬ 
sity  of  sin,  from  the  variety  of  temptation  and  afflictions  he  is  under.  .  .  .  Oh!  Sir, 
could  I  see  the  guilt  of  sin,  methinks  I  see  virtue  enough  in  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
pardon;  I  behold  in  him  a  perfect  obedience,  and  I  consider  God  as  satisfied  with  it, 
could  I  but  justify  him,  were  he  to  damn  me;  but  the  want  of  this  keeps  me  back, 
and  I  dare  not  believe;  though  if  misery  would  drive  me,  I  am  of  all  men  the  most 
miserable  at  times;  yea,  I  have  told  the  Lord  in  prayer  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  go  to  hell  contentedly  almost,  could  I  but  justify  him  there,  and  see  that  my 
actual  sins  deserved  that  place  of  torment.  I  seem  of  all  men  to  be  excluded  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  and  cut  out  for  despair.  .  .  .  Oh!  Sir,  if  I  deserve  nothing  else  from 
you,  if  you  can  give  me  no  comfort,  I  claim  your  pity.  I  am  most  miserable.  .  .  . 

12  Whitefield  had  gone  to  America  in  1763  where  he  died  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in 

1770. 
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I  do  see  sin  in  all  that  I  do.  .  .  .  Do  pray  for  me.  If  you  could  feel  the  horror  I 
endure  at  times,  I  am  sure  you  would.  When  I  am  ill,  and  under  any  nearer  view  of 
death,  my  distress  is  inexpressible.  .  .  . 

The  cause  of  this  attack  is  not  known.  The  suffering,  though  real, 
may  have  been  less  than  the  dramatic  letter  would  imply,  for  it  did  not 
interrupt  his  work  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  hospital  minutes  show 
his  unwonted  absence  from  the  weekly  Board  meeting  on  May  3rd,  24th, 
and  27th,  but  no  irregularity  in  his  attendance  during  June  and  July,  1771. 

How  long  this  agitation  lasted  only  the  diary  could  now  disclose. 
Fifteen  months  later  (November  22,  1772),  he  was  still  writing  about 
his  depression,  not  in  a  private  letter  to  his  spiritual  adviser,  but  in  a 
Cowperish  poem  entitled  “The  Sovereignty  of  God.”  It  contains  thirteen 
stanzas,  of  which  two  run: 

Burthen’d  with  cares,  oppress’d  with  pain, 

Proud  nature  up  in  arms  again, 

My  soul  is  rous’d,  it  looks  abroad, 

And  strives  to  meditate  on  God; 

Confused,  it  wanders  far,  and  fain  would  trace 
The  vast  abyss  of  its  Creator’s  ways.  .  .  . 

Lost  in  this  search  I  oft  have  sat 
And  murmur’d  at  my  hapless  fate, 

Athirst  this  wisdom  to  attain, 

In  darkness  bound  to  grope  in  vain; 

Now,  help’d  awhile,  I  wisdom’s  steps  explore, 

Now,  sink  more  dark  and  wretched  than  before. 

Underwood  was  then  thirty-five  years  old.  While  writing  religious 
meditations  and  verses,  he  had  become  not  merely  a  surgeon  practising 
midwifery,  but  also  a  husband  and  father.  About  1764,  when  wooing 
the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  he  took  a  wife,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
to  whom  he  gave  as  a  token  “a  screw  farthing  piece,  containing  within, 
a  small  piece  of  gold.”  Her  name  is  no  longer  known.  The  place  of  the 
ceremony  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  no  record  of  the  wedding 
either  at  St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,13  or  in  the  London  parish  registers  put 
out  by  the  Harleian  Society.  It  may  have  been  solemnized  at  Mr.  White- 
field’s  Chapel,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  a  German  rocket  bombed 
into  rubble  on  March  25,  1945.  “Whatever  old  records  existed,”  writes  a 
church  official,  “were  in  the  strong  room  in  the  basement,  which  was 
very  thoroughly  destroyed,  with  its  contents.” 

His  wife  was  still  living  in  1788,  for  Underwood,  while  lauding  the 

13  Though  this  church  was  destroyed  by  a  and  are  now  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

German  incendiary  bomb,  its  records  were  saved, 
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efficacy  of  a  conium  preparation  called  cicuta,14  wrote  ( Surgical  Tracts, 

1788,  p.  38) : 

Of  this  the  author  of  these  pages  was  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  in¬ 
stances,  when  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warren  for  a  most  severe  and  painful  affection 
of  the  face.  The  cicuta  also  proved  equally  successful  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Underwood, 
when  affected  for  a  long  time  with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  for  which  Dr. 
Warren  had  previously  directed  cordials,  bitters  and  opium,  without  any  lasting 
advantage.  The  author  hopes  he  shall  not  offend  that  eminent  practitioner  by  taking 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  very  great  obligations  he  has  long 
been  under  to  his  friendship  and  services;  and  as  by  no  means  the  least  of  these,  that 
he  has  been  more  than  once  the  kind  instrument  of  prolonging  the  days  of  his  nearest 
relative  and  comfort  in  life. 

Since  Caesar,  Sarah,  and  John  survived  him,  and  since  he  was  buried 
at  the  side  of  his  “dear  Wife  and  Children,”  at  least  five  were  born  of 
the  marriage.  Two  are  mentioned,  one  a  girl,  the  other  a  boy,  in  the  first 
edition  of  Underwood’s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children.  While  prais¬ 
ing  oil  of  amber,  Underwood  writes  (1784,  p.  132):  “In  a  little  child  of 
my  own,  it  immediately  gave  a  turn  to  the  complaint  in  the  most  violent 
hooping  cough  I  ever  met  with,  and  after  almost  every  other  medicine 
had  been  tried  to  no  purpose ;  so  that  from  the  hour  she  took  it,  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  no  longer  alarming  or  tedious  to  cure.”  And  later  (1784,  p.  139), 
he  affirms  that  early  medication  can  cut  short  croup,  “as  I  once  saw  in  a 
little  boy15  of  my  own,  who  was  nearly  cured  in  two  days.” 

After  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  Caesar  Underwood,  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  watchmaker,  served  two  years  as  a  journeyman.  Having 
acquired  the  art  of  watchmaking  he  probably  spent  an  additional  year 
or  two  in  learning  the  business.  He  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty- 
five  when  the  firm  of  Robbins  and  Underwood  was  formed,  and  as  it 
lasted  over  a  year,  he  was  about  twenty-six  when  it  dissolved  in  April 
1795.  Hence,  he  was  born  not  later  than  1769.  Sarah,  being  “in  her  fiftieth 
year”  when  the  diary  was  published  in  1823,  was  born  sometime  after 
October  1773.  John’s  birth  took  place  in  1774.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  which 
in  1800  had  succeeded  the  famous  old  Company  of  Surgeons.  He  owed 
his  membership  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East 
India  Company,  which  he  had  joined  in  1803.  He  rose  to  be  a  member 

14  Regarding  cicuta,  he  had  earlier  written  15  The  register  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
( Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children,  1784,  p.  of  London  records  the  following  apprenticeship: 
133):  “I  have  known  many  people  depend  solely  “Aug.  3,  1784.  Michl.  Underwood  to  Richard 

upon  it  in  very  bad  cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  Walker,  St.  James  Street.” 

other  remedies  evidently  indicated,  and  the  no 
small  detriment  of  the  patients.” 
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of  the  executive  medical  board,  retired  in  1839,  and  died,16  of  “congestion 
of  the  liver,”17  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Caesar  and  Sarah  may  have  pre¬ 
deceased  him,  for  no  mention  of  either  is  made  in  John’s  will.18 

Underwood’s  children,  down  to  Caesar,  were  born  at  29  Margaret 
Street;  Sarah  and  John  at  10  Holies  Street. 

The  parish  poor  rate  books  show  that  in  1770  Underwood  removed 
to  Holies  Street  where  he  stayed  till  28  April  1780,  and  then  went  to  live 
at  Great  Marlborough  Street  (off  Regent  Street),  in  a  house  unnumbered. 
In  1764,  his  rent  was  thirty  pounds  a  year;  in  1784,  forty-five  pounds,  four 
shillings  and  ten  pence. 

Judging  by  the  rent,  he  made  a  comfortable  living  as  a  surgeon  practis¬ 
ing  midwifery.  Apart  from  the  missing  diary,  where  “every  professional 
visit  was  regularly  noticed,”  Underwood’s  writings  contain  few  references 
to  his  practice.  As  he  sometimes  brought  a  case  to  Sir  Caesar  (Treatise, 
1784,  pp.  207  and  210;  Surgical  Tracts,  1788,  p.  39),  no  doubt  he  sometimes 
received  one  from  his  master;  but  when  Hawkins  retired,  his  clientele 
turned  not  to  Underwood,  but  mainly  to  Sir  Percivall  Pott.19 

As  a  surgeon,  Underwood  successfully  incised  an  imperforate  anus 
(1784,  p.  205) ;  probably  operated  on  hare-lip  (1784,  p.  201) ;  and  “treated” 
hypospadias  as  well  as  lesser  congenital  faults.  Though  he  was  nervous, 
and  apparently  chary  of  operating,  his  skill  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
with  credit  for  many  years  his  surgical  association  with  the  British  Ly¬ 
ing-in  Hospital.  Even  if  it  did  not  bring  him  a  lucrative  practice  in  infant 
surgery,  that  association  made  him  expert  in  midwifery,  an  art  which 
later  enabled  him  to  bask  “in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.”  Yet  when  he 
first  turned  to  writing  for  publication,  he  chose  as  his  theme  neither  mid¬ 
wifery  nor  the  surgery  of  the  newly  born,  but  ulcers. 

In  1783,  he  issued  a  tract  entitled,  A  Treatise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs; 
in  which  Former  Methods  of  Treatment  are  candidly  examined  and  com¬ 
pared  with  one  -more  Rational  and  Safe:  Proving  That  a  Perfect  Cure  may 
generally  be  effected  more  certainly,  without  Rest  and  Confinement  than 
by  the  Strict  Regimen  in  Common  Use;  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Process  of  Ulceration  and  the  Origin  of  Pus  Laudabile.  To  Which  are 

16  “On  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his  18  Original  at  Somerset  House,  London,  Eng- 
daughter,  Mrs  Ormsby,  No  6  Oriel  Place,  Chel-  land.  It  contains  no  reference  either  to  the  addi- 
tenham,  John  Underwood,  Esq.,  late  a  member  tional  books  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Regained  he 
of  the  medical  board  at  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies.  inherited,  or  to  his  father’s  122-volume  diary. 
Most  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted.”  “The  19  “He  [Pott]  moved  in  1777  to  Prince  Street, 
Times  (London),  Tuesday,  December  3,  1839.  Hanover  Square,  when  the  retirement  of  Sir 

17  Certified  copy  of  the  death  certificate  in  the  Caesar  Hawkins  materially  increased  his  prac- 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  tice.”  (D.N.B.) 
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added  Hints  on  a  successful  Method  of  Treating  some  Scrophulous  Tu¬ 
mours;  and  the  Mammary  Abscess ,  and  Sore  Nipples  of  Lying-in  Women. 
All  this  cost  only  three  shillings  and  was  issued  by  }.  Mathews,  No.  18 
Strand,  of  whom  the  eighteenth  century  literary  bookseller,  John  Nichols, 
writes:  “James  Mathews,  a  very  respectable  Bookseller  and  Vender  of 
Medicines  .  .  .  was  also  a  Lay-preacher  in  a  chapel  of  his  own  at  Whet¬ 
stone;  and  father  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews20  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.” 

In  the  preface  to  this  tract,  the  author  admits  that  what  he  “has  to 
say  in  point  of  directions  might  have  been  expressed  in  a  smaller  compass, 
or  have  appeared  in  some  periodical  publication,  but  .  .  .”  it  was  spread 
over  ninety-eight  pages.  Since  he  intended  a  book,  to  these  were  added 
forty-one  pages  of  preface  and  introduction,  and,  for  good  measure,  nine 
pages  on  scrofulous  tumours  and  ten  on  inflammation  of  the  breast.  “With 
regard  to  the  few  hints  on  scrophulous  affections,  and  complaints  of  the 
breast  in  lying-in  women,”  the  author  remarked,  “how  far  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  public  is  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  consideration.” 

For  scrofulous  tumours  Underwood  recommended  poulticing  till 
an  abscess  formed,  came  to  a  head,  and  burst ;  the  resulting  cavity  or  sinus 
he  packed  with  red  precipitate  ointment.  He  also  poulticed,  and  did 
not  incise,  inflamed  breasts  and  mammary  abscesses.  To  shield  the  nipple, 
he  used  a  “large  nutmeg,  hollowed  out,  and  the  edges  left  flat.”  And  on 
sore  cracks  he  applied  a  mild  astringent  lotion  of  green  vitriol  which, 
“being  perfectly  harmless,”  did  not  require  to  be  wiped  off  before  laying 
the  child  to  the  breast. 

The  excuse  for  the  book  was  the  essay  on  ulcers.  For  writing  on  them, 
his  reasons  were: 

His  education  under  the  best  of  masters,  together  with  his  long  residence  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  his  attendance 
at  those  of  Paris,  gave  him  sufficient  opportunities  of  seeing  that  for  some  cause  or 
other  the  knowledge  of  completely  healing  old  ulcers  in  the  legs  has  been  and  still 
remains  deficient  and  uncertain.  The  subject,  though  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
suffering  individual,  has  perhaps  not  appeared  of  sufficient  importance  to  eminent 
surgeons,  whose  employment  has  usually  been  both  of  a  more  profitable  and  agree¬ 
able  kind.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  the  following  sheets,  without  affecting  any  uncommon 
share  of  philanthropy,  would  not  willingly  have  risked  the  favourable  opinion  of  his 
friends,  had  he  not  been  persuaded  that  the  practice  he  has  ventured  to  recommend 
is  founded  on  the  most  rational  principles,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  of  some  service  to 
the  distressed.  .  .  .  And  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggested  in  a  branch  of  sur- 

20  In  his  memoirs  Charles  says  he  was  born  tracts.  Charles’  name  is  among  the  subscribers 
in  the  bookshop,  which  issued  only  religious  to  the  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  late  Michael 
works.  He  lists  a  number  of  them,  all  dissenting  Underwood. 
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gery  professedly  imperfect  ...  no  great  apology  can  be  thought  necessary  for  com¬ 
municating  to  the  world  any  hints  on  the  subject  that  may  be  thought  useful. 

In  short,  Underwood  was  fulfilling  a  duty,  as  his  profession  required  and 
his  conscience  demanded. 

His  conscience  remaining  suspicious,  the  author  in  a  last  effort  at 
self -justification  wrote  (p.  158):  “It  is  his  satisfaction  to  have  aimed  at 
things  which  it  can  be  no  crime  to  have  attempted  though  his  design 
should  not  perfectly  succeed;  whilst  to  have  concealed  what  was  judged 
likely  to  be  of  such  public  utility  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
every  benevolent  mind.” 

His  association  with  St.  George’s  had  ended  in  1762.  Since  17 66  he 
had  been  a  surgeon  practising  midwifery  at  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital, 
where  ulcers  must  have  been  few.  He  states  that  he  had  been  treating 
the  ulcerous  poor  at  his  home.  The  diary  may  one  day  more  fully  reveal 
how  he  was  led  to  aggressive  dissent  on  the  subject  of  sores  and  what 
finally  determined  him,  in  1783,  “to  set  aside  the  common  remedies  and 
applications  for  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  even  to  recommend  a  method  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  that  in  vogue;  as,  exercise  instead  of  rest  and  con¬ 
finement;  free  generous  diet  instead  of  a  sparing  regime;  and  strong  stimu¬ 
lant  ointments  rather  than  mild  poultices  and  cooling  cerates  [p.  156].” 

Man  had  limped  on  ulcerated  legs  since  the  dawn  of  time  and  had 
applied  unguents  and  bandages  to  his  sores  in  ancient  Egypt.  From  the 
Middle  Ages  mercurial  salves  had  been  popular  for  ulcers,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  red  precipitate  ointment  was  lauded  by  Wiseman 
and  Freke.  William  Rowley,  a  surgeon  at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  1770  (London,  Newberry)  An  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  Ulcerated 
Legs,  without  Rest;  exemplified  by  a  Variety  of  Cases,  in  which  Laborious 
Exercise  was  used  during  the  cure;  and  Joseph  Else,  a  St.  Thomas’s  sur¬ 
geon,  had  learnedly  discussed  the  same  topic.  Underwood  mentions  Wise¬ 
man,  Freke,  and  Else  repeatedly,  and  Rowley  once,  while  putting  forward 
this  method  of  curing  ulcers  as  hitherto  unheard  of.  In  fact,  he  alleges 
(p.  ix)  he  had  been  “led  to  it  long  ago  by  an  instance  that  fell  in  his 
way  of  a  cure  performed  with  great  ease,  and  without  confinement,  by  a 
very  ignorant  empiric,  after  two  eminent  surgeons  had  failed  in  the 
attempt.” 

Insinuating  that  eminent  surgeons  neglected  the  less  profitable  and 
agreeable  employments,  and  rating  their  skill  below  that  of  an  ignorant 
empiric  while  recommending  a  quack’s  cure,  was  unseemly  in  a  franchised 
member  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  also  imprudent.  Underwood 
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insured  himself  against  disciplinary  risks  by  inscribing  the  tract  to  the 
aged  Hawkins  who  had  been  the  Company’s  Master  as  well  as  his.  Hawk¬ 
ins  had  resigned  from  St.  George’s  in  1774,  from  his  Court  appointment 
in  1776,  from  the  governing  councils  of  the  Surgeons’  Company  in  1777, 
and  in  retirement  was  delaying  the  end,  when  the  tract  “Upon  Ulcers” 
was  dedicated  to  him.  Dated,  “Great  Marlborough  Street,  19th  April, 
1783,”  the  dedication  read:  “The  following  pages  having  been  honoured 
by  your  approbation,  allow  me  to  inscribe  them  to  you.  .  .  .  For  though 
Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  needs  no  panegyrist,  the  sanction  of  his  name  will 
make  me  less  afraid  of  critical  censure,  either  from  the  public  at  large, 
or  the  medical  faculty  in  particular.” 

Booksellers  then  as  now  were  at  times  publishers  too.  Rarely,  a  book¬ 
seller  became  an  author,  like  John  Nichols;  less  rarely,  a  magazine  owner, 
like  John  Murray  of  The  English  Review .  Each  in  his  shop  sold  the  others’ 
publications  which  were  listed,  disparaged,  or  praised  by  anonymous  pens 
in  their  respective  catalogues  or  reviews.  On  its  first  appearance,  a  medical 
work  could  usually  count  on  some  sort  of  notice  by  one  of  these  lay  re¬ 
views,  and  occasionally  by  more  than  one.  A  salvo  of  publicity  greeted 
Underwood’s  tract  on  ulcers.  The  notices  were  unusual  not  only  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  also  in  friendliness  and  seemed,  moreover,  purposefully  directed. 
Maybe  they  were  inspired  less  by  the  merit  of  the  tract  than  by  the  mer¬ 
chandising  genius  of  James  Mathews,  the  Calvinistic  preacher,  bookseller, 
publisher,  and  patent  medicine  vendor. 

For  the  reader  who  would  buy  on  a  word  from  the  wise,  Henry  Maty, 
Secretary  of  The  Royal  Society,  wrote  in  A  New  Review  (1783,  4,  143): 
“This  book,  I  am  informed  by  professional  men,  is  one  of  those  few  which 
removes  boundaries  of  knowledge;  it  deserves  therefore  the  strongest  rec¬ 
ommendation  I  can  give  it,  and  may  be  pointed  out  as  proper  to  be  had  by 
all  those  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  best  help,  want  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  help  they  have.  Of  an  English  book  so  circumstanced  it  does  not  come 
within  my  plan  to  say  more.” 

To  the  reader  who  preferred  a  work  of  authority  not  much  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  a  tract  by  the  then  unknown  Underwood;  but  its  sponsor21 
was  lauded  by  The  English  Review,  which  stated  (1783,  2,  352):  “This 
plain,  sensible  and  well  written  pamphlet,  let  us  observe  by  the  way,  is  ad- 

21  The  name  of  Sir  Caesar  was  featured  in  the  a  notice  inserted  in  the  Gazeteer  and  New  Daily 
advertising.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  18  Novem-  Advertiser  (12  July  1783,  p.  3,  col.  2)  had  read: 
her  1783  (p.  4,  col.  2)  announced:  “This  day  is  “This  day  is  published  /  price  3s  in  boards  / 
published  /  Dedicated  to  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  Dedicated  to  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  Bart  /  A  Trea- 
Bart.  /  A  Treatise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  /  by  tise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs.  ...” 

Michael  Underwood.  ...”  Four  months  earlier, 
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dressed  to  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  a  gentleman  who  practised  for  many  years 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  who  passed  through  the  busy  active  part 
of  life  with  more  universal  admiration,  and  more  exempt  from  censure 
than  men  in  general  are  apt  to  do.”  And  after  a  digest  of  the  pamphlet,  this 
review  went  on  to  “recommend  it  as  a  very  useful  work  to  the  practitioner 
of  surgery.” 

The  Critical  Review  presented  its  personal  testimony.  After  an  account 
of  Underwood  s  treatment,  in  which  the  fact  was  stressed  that  he  “does  not 
permit  walking  but  enjoins  it,”  this  review  said  first  (1783,  56,  156) :  “We 
are  not  willing  to  decide  on  the  method  recommended  by  our  author,”  but 
announced  later  (1783,  56,  4720):  “We  referred  Mr  Underwood’s  treatise 
to  future  experience.  ...  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  observe 
we  have  attended  with  care  some  trials  of  this  method.  .  .  .  These  experi¬ 
ments  have  in  general  been  favorable  to  it.”  This  critic  may  have  actually 
seen,  or  even  experienced,  benefit  from  the  treatment,  for  many  leg  ulcers 
were  syphilitic,  and  Underwood’s  favorite  salve  was  red  precipitate  oint¬ 
ment. 

“He  recommends,”  said  the  friendly  but  noncommittal  abstract  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Medicine  (1783,  254),  “the  mer.corros.ruber,  finely 
levigated.  ‘But  for  some  of  these  purposes,’  he  adds,  ‘it  must  be  used  in  great 
quantity,  and  instead  of  being  lightly  sprinkled  over  an  ill-conditioned 
surface,  the  ulcer  must  be  filled  with  it,  the  surgeon  taking  up  a  large 
pinch  of  it,  and  boldly  plugging  the  sore.  .  .  .  ’  The  liberal  application  of 
precipitate  to  ulcers  is  recommended  by  Wiseman.  ...  If  the  sore  does  not 
soon  change  its  complexion  ...  we  are  advised  to  fill  the  ulcer  with  the 
precipitate,  dissolved  lunar  caustic,  or  any  similar  escharotic,  and  when 
the  slough  is  come  out,  to  repeat  it.” 

“The  method  of  treating  sores,  which  this  writer  recommends,”  said  a 
belated  but  disapproving  notice  in  The  Monthly  Review  (1784,  70,  139), 
“especially  with  regard  to  the  liberal  use  of  escharotics,  is  so  contrary  to 
what  has  been  thought  the  improved  practice  in  this  age  and  country,  that 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  many  of  our 
readers.  ...  In  the  Writer’s  treatment  of  the  mammary  abscess,  we  find 
nothing  which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  other  late  publications.” 

The  eighteenth  century  authority  on  ulcers  was  Benjamin  Bell,  the 
Edinburgh  surgeon,  whose  treatise,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ulcers, 
published  in  1778,  went  into  a  second  edition  in  1779.  Underwood  pro¬ 
fessed  in  1783  to  be  “much  indebted  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Treatise 
upon  Ulcers,”  which  he  cited  over  a  dozen  times,  and  in  which  he  found 
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“the  most  profitable  opinion  advanced  concerning  the  formation  of  pus” 
together  with  the  definition  of  an  ulcer  he  adopted,  as  well  as  the  reasoning 
that  “long  ago  perfectly  satisfied  him  as  to  the  safety  and  advantages  of  the 
tight  bandage.”  Nevertheless,  when  Bell’s  third  edition  appeared  in  1784, 
it  contained  the  following  comment  (pp.  212-213) : 

As  confinement  during  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  proves  always  inconvenient, 
various  means  have  been  proposed  for  rendering  it  unnecessary;  and  it  has  not  only 
been  said  that  cures  may  be  performed  without  any  assistance  from  confinement  or  a 

horizontal  posture,  but  by  some  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  even  prejudicial . 

This  has  been  asserted  by  other  writers;  but  it  has  been  more  fully  enlarged  upon  of 
late,  in  a  very  ingenious  Treatise  upon  ulcers  of  the  legs  by  Mr.  Underwood  of  Lon¬ 
don.  ...  We  have  already  remarked  that  ulcers  of  the  legs  may  be  healed  while 
patients  are  daily  going  abroad,  and  especially  if  a  due  compression  be  continued. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  practice,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  which  ought  to  set  aside  the  opinion  we  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  upon  this  point,  and  which,  indeed,  has  in  all  ages  been  allowed  to  be  well 
founded;  namely,  that  a  horizontal  posture  is  highly  proper  in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

Underwood’s  bid  for  the  business  in  ulcers  may  at  first  have  brought 
more  beggars  than  baronets  to  Great  Marlborough  Street.  Yet  it  might  have 
proved  lucrative,  despite  the  inherent  unsoundness  of  the  treatment,  had  he 
persevered.  His  method  had  already  won  impressive  endorsement  in  the 
lay  press  and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Benjamin  Bell.  The  campaign 
to  promote  it  was  progressing  well  when  it  was  abruptly  halted  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  grant  to  Underwood  of  the  license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  in  London. 

By  virtue  of  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII,  dated  1518,  this  College  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  practice  of  physic  for  profit  in  London  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Under  the  eye  of  the  College  Censors,  surgery  had  been  constrained 
to  develop,  as  a  manipulative  and  instrumental  art,  within  circumscribed 
limits.  According  to  Wall  (p.  24),  the  barber-surgeons  in  1664  agreed  with 
the  physicians  to  define  surgery  as  “the  treatment  of  tumours,  fractures, 
dislocations,  ulcers,  wounds,  syphilis,  and  female  diseases.”  This  definition 
had  changed  with  the  times,  but  ulcers  had  remained  a  preserve  of  the 
surgeon  on  which  the  ethical  physician  would  not  encroach.  After  April 
5, 1784,  when  he  became  a  Licentiate  of  the  Physicians’  College,  Underwood 
perforce  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Surgeons’  Company.  He  thus  lost 
his  surgeon’s  franchise  to  treat  ulcers  for  profit,  for  being  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Physicians’  College  he  was  not  supposed  to  touch  them. 

As  a  rule,  candidates  for  admission  to  this  College  were  university 
graduates,  usually  alumni  of  the  classical  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
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and  sometimes  professionally  qualified  by  additional  training  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Leyden,  or  other  great  medical  center.  The  Physicians’  College 
shunned  not  merely  surgery,  but  also  pharmacy,  midwifery,  and  trade.  Its 
aversions  were  made  statutory  in  1771.  The  ordinance  read  (Wall,  p.  154)  : 
“No  one  shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  who  has  practised  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  or  obstetrician  or  as  a  tradesman,  and  if  any  candidate,  after  admission, 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  or  obstetrician,  or  tradesman,  he  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled.” 

Twelve  years  later,  owing  perhaps  to  the  rapid  development  of  mater¬ 
nity  hospitals  in  London,  this  Olympian  attitude  towards  the  obstetrician 
was  cautiously  relaxed  a  little.  The  Annals  of  the  College  record:  “Oct.  6, 
1783.  The  College  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery  resolved  that  Licences  be  granted  to  Practitioners  in  Midwifery.” 

This  was  a  tentative  arrangement,  an  expedient  to  obtain  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  over  a  growing  speciality.  Only  ten  licenses  were  eventually 
granted.  Even  these  few,  according  to  Spencer,  served  to  raise  the  status  of 
midwifery.  As  nine22  of  the  ten  were  staff  members  in  leading  London 
maternity  institutions,  they  may  have  been  induced  to  become  candidates. 

The  first  candidates  were  Thomas  Denham  and  William  Osborne  who 
became  Licentiates  on  December  22,  1783.  As  they  were  both  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  next  came  the  turn  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Lying-in  Hospital  whose  candidates  were  Michael  Underwood  and 
Charles  Combe. 

In  seeking  this  license  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Underwood  was 
not  turning  away  from  failure  in  surgery,  but  towards  success  in  midwifery. 
Though  officially  a  surgeon,  he  had  specialised  in  obstetrics  from  the  outset 
of  his  career.  A  surgeon  practising  midwifery  was  apt  to  be  associated  in  a 
lady’s  mind  with  knives,  saws,  chisels,  and  other  terrifying  tools.  More¬ 
over,  the  well-to-do  often  preferred  to  be  delivered  by  a  physician,  who  was 
regarded  not  as  a  craftsman,  but  as  a  person  of  better  breeding  and  training. 

At  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  it  was  ordained:  “That  no  Surgeon 
of  this  Hospital,  who  shall  take  upon  himself  the  Degree  of  a  Doctor  or 
Licentiate  in  Physic,  be  elected  a  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Hospital, 
unless  he  shall  have  attended  as  acting  Surgeon  in  this  Hospital  for  at  least 
five  years.”  Underwood  had  attended  for  eighteen  years  when  he  got  the 
chance  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  license  that  would  open  the  way  to 
promotion  and  wealth. 

Inspired  to  seek  the  license  early  in  1784,  Underwood  had  formally  to 

22  The  hospital  affiliations,  if  any,  of  the  tenth  Licentiate,  Thomas  Savage,  are  not  reported. 
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satisfy  the  College  examiners  before  it  could  be  granted  to  him.  The  grant 
was  announced  on  April  5,  1784;  and  the  Company  of  Surgeons  forthwith 
charged  Underwood  with  violation  of  their  by-laws.  The  Company  of 
Surgeons  was  rightly  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  authority.  To  renounce  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Company  was  unusual.  Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  for 
eighteen  years.  Since  the  chartering  of  the  Company,  Underwood  was  only 
the  sixth  renegade.23  In  the  eyes  of  the  Company,  renunciation  was  repre¬ 
hensible  and  called  for  a  procedure  appropriate  to  its  gravity.  According  to 
this,  Underwood  should  have  prayed  the  Company  to  withdraw  the  fran¬ 
chise  it  had  granted  him  in  1764;  and  having  been  penalised  and  disfran¬ 
chised,  he  should  then  have  sought  the  Company’s  permission  before  ven¬ 
turing  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  license  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  And  the  College,  for  its  part,  before  admitting  Underwood  as 
a  candidate,  should  have  required  at  least  proof  of  his  disfranchisement. 

Summoned  on  charges,  Underwood  apologised  to  the  Company.  Wall 
reports  the  apology  but  not  its  content.  Under  analogous  circumstances, 
William  Hunter  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  on  becoming  a  Licentiate 
of  the  College,  was  disfranchised  and  fined  forty  pounds,  and  a  further  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  was  imposed  for  failure  to  seek  beforehand  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  consent.  Wall  does  not  state  the  penalty  exacted  from  Underwood 
on  disfranchisement:  for  obtaining  the  College  license  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  consent  of  the  Company,  Underwood  was  fined  twenty  guineas — 
which  he  paid. 

It  was  the  age  of  Wilkes,  when  vituperation  was  an  art  and  enemies 
made  use  of  whatever  they  found  in  the  dens  of  their  minds.  Yet  in  the 
accessible  literature  of  the  period,  the  only  unfriendly  references  to  Under¬ 
wood  deal  with  his  indiscriminate  over-use  of  exercise  and  escharotics  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers.  Such  references  seem  judicious  and  restrained.  But 
all  that  was  then  written  cannot  now  be  traced,  and  what  was  said  has  long 
since  been  lost  in  silence.  When  Underwood  publicly  defended  himself, 
the  charges  he  tried  to  refute  were  disdaining  the  Surgeons’  Company  and 
exploiting  the  ulcerous. 

Of  both  these  charges,  the  facts  known  to  Underwood  exonerated  him. 
This  unique  vindication  may  not  have  brought  him  much  comfort,  yet  for 
five  years  Underwood,  the  unjustly  accused,  suffered  Underwood,  the  cau¬ 
tious  attorney.  Then  he  issued  his  defence.  What  led  him  finally  to  publish 
it  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  he  took  years  to  make  up  his  mind  that  his  silence 

23  The  others  were  William  Hunter  (1756),  Samuel  Chapman  (1765),  and  Robert  Bromfield 
Christopher  Kelly  (1758),  James  Ford  (1763),  (1766) — all  obstetricians. 
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was  hurting  his  practice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1788,  alleging  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  the  tract  “Upon  Ulcers,”  he  re-issued  it,  “Enlarged,  Revised, 
and  Defended.”  It  was  renamed,  perhaps  in  appeasement,  Surgical  Tracts , 
Containing  a  Treatise  upon  Ulcers  of  the  Legs.  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  being 
dead,  Underwood  addressed  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Surgeons,  “dedicating  this  revised  edition 
to  you  .  .  .  and  claiming  your  protection.”  “However  devoted  of  later 
years  to  another  branch  of  medicine,”  Underwood  avowed  he  was  “still 
proud  of  having  received  his  first  education  under  the  Best  Surgeon  in  the 
world.” 

As  evidence  that  his  former  surgical  interests  were  not  restricted  to 
ulcers,  this  new  edition  of  the  tract  was  enlarged  by  two  chapters,  one  on 
the  eye,  the  other  on  gangrene — both  elementary.  Eight  years  earlier  James 
Ware,  a  member  of  the  Surgeons’  Company,  had  published  his  classic  work 
on  “Ophthalmy.”  Underwood  said  of  it  (p.  30) :  “Had  I  seen  this  useful 
publication  before  I  prepared  the  present  tract,  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  writing  on  the  subject.”  About  gangrene  he  was  even  more  modest, 
contenting  himself  with  endorsing  the  prevailing  treatment  with  opiates, 
and  using  the  occasion  to  propose  that  a  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  be 
founded  to  foster  the  art  and  do  honor  to  the  eminent  among  its  masters. 

The  preface  to  this  enlarged  edition  reads  in  part :  “The  author  has  had 
abundant  Evidence  from  his  own  Experience,  and  from  the  Testimony  of 
others,  of  his  labours  having  been  productive  of  much  good.  .  .  .  His  Aim 
and  Expectation  from  the  first  was  Public  Good,  and  he  has  certainly  less 
temptation  than  ever  to  inferior  motives  in  the  present  publication.  .  .  .  ” 
Its  purpose  was  “to  save  the  writer  the  mortification  of  having  his  first 
attempt  thought  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  class  practitioner.  Besides, 
any  attempt  must  be  laudable  to  rescue  this  branch  from  the  hands  of 
quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders  [p.  xi].”  And  “especially  he  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him,  as  it  is  probable  he  may  not  take  up  his  pen  again  on 
chirurgical  subjects,”  to  reply  to  his  critics.  In  other  words,  this  re-issue  of 
the  tract  on  ulcers  was  a  sort  of  apologia  for  his  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  a  plea 
by  the  fifty-year-old  fledgling  physician  that  he  be  permitted  to  say  his 
“nunc  dimittis”  to  the  members  of  the  Surgeons’  Company  in  peace. 

His  desire  for  peace  led  him  to  surrender  without  protest  the  claim  he 
had  insinuated  in  1783  that  the  expectant  treatment  of  the  inflamed  breast 
had  originated  with  him.  “I  cannot  avoid,”  he  wrote  (1788,  53),  “taking 
notice  in  this  place  that  whilst  in  one  review  this  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  long  understood  and  even  published  to  the  world  (though  I  must  still 
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confess  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  it).  .  .  .”  And  he  further  conceded: 
“Objections  are  made  to  leaving  milky  abscesses  to  burst  of  themselves,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  first  surgeons  may  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  point  very  worthy  of  discussion.” 

On  ulcers,  however,  he  was  perforce  the  Underwood  who  once  con¬ 
fided  to  his  diary  his  need  to  make  his  “own  story  good,  more  ashamed  of 
being  thought  wrong  . . .”  than  that  “his  neighbour  should  greatly  suffer.” 
When  adding  the  essay  on  gangrene  he  may  have  meant  at  first  to  warn  of 
the  possible  effects  of  his  escharotics  and  tight  bandaging;  but  if  such  was 
his  original  intent  he  gave  it  up,  and  presented  the  emasculated  essay  with 
the  remark:  “I  design  to  say  so  little  that  it  might  as  well  be  suppressed 
[p.  65].”  He  was  almost  equally  reticent  about  the  agony  of  walking  on 
sloughing  legs,  though  he  admitted  there  were  times  when  excessive  in¬ 
flammation  and  oedema  might  make  rest  necessary  and  desirable. 

On  his  claims  for  his  method  of  treating  ulcers,  he  made  no  concessions, 
even  to  the  first  surgeons.  Instead,  he  found  himself  having  “to  lament  that 
there  are  yet  individuals  of  high  rank  in  the  profession  who  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  giving  testimony  altogether  against  a  plan  of  which  they  have 
not  been  pleased  to  make  a  trial,  either  in  their  hospital  or  private  practice.” 
Offsetting  them,  he  quoted  an  unsolicited  testimonial,  “not  more  flattering 
than  many  others,”  dated  January  n,  1787,  from  one  T.  Smyth,  of  Cherry 
Orton,  near  Peterborough,  which  read:  “I  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  ease  with  which  I  cure  large  and  old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  by  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rules  you  lay  down,  after  they  have  withstood  every  other 
mode  I  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  [p.  xix].” 

In  replying  to  Benjamin  Bell,  Underwood  revealed  a  skill  he  had 
hitherto  reserved  for  theological  disputation.  He  wrote  (1788,  p.  76): 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  tract  to  find 
that  so  attentive  and  judicious  a  practitioner  as  Mr  Bell  should,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  treatise  upon  ulcers,  so  strongly  inculcate  the  necessity  both  of  lenient  applications 
and  rest,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities;  without  offering  one  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  the  latter,  or  attempting  to  answer  to  those  I  had  advanced.  Hav¬ 
ing  barely  mentioned  my  opinions,  he  observes  that  he  has  tried  every  method  that 
has  been  published  in  the  world,  and  has  succeeded  in  all  of  them;  but  that  he  finds 
no  cure  so  easily  or  speedily  obtained,  nor  any  that  prove  so  permanent,  as  those 
effected  by  mild  dressings  and  rest.  Now,  such  sentiments,  especially  the  latter,  appear 
to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed,  but  being  only  assertions,  I  may,  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  truth,  venture  in  return  to  assert  that,  besides  all  that  has  been  adduced  as 
evidence,  in  a  way  of  reason  or  argument,  my  own  experience  and  that  of  a  number 
of  others,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  runs  directly  the  contrary  way.  And  I  venture 
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farther  to  suggest  that  if  Mr  Bell  will  be  at  the  pains  of  dressing  his  patients  with 
his  own  hands,  will  roll  up  the  legs  constantly  himself,  and  by  the  due  use  of  active 
applications  will  procure  a  sound  surface  to  ulcers,  he  will  meet  with  many  that  will 
be  healed  sooner,  numbers  more  certainly,  and  all  more  permanently  than  by  mild 
dressings  and  absolute  rest. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  there 
is  a  copy  of  Surgical  Tracts  (1788),  inscribed  “To  Mr  Bell  with  the  author’s 
compliments.”  If  sent  as  a  challenge,  it  was  ignored  by  Bell. 

Underwood’s  Portrait  (?) 

Mr.  W.  R.  Le  Fanu,  M.A.,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  photograph  in  the  Library  of  a 
portrait  reputed  to  be  of  Michael  Underwood.  The  owner  of  the  portrait  is  J.  E. 
Scatcherd,  Esq.,  of  Chislehurst,  Kent.  It  is  attributed  to  John  Zoffany  (1733-1810), 
who  repeatedly  painted  Underwood’s  royal  patroness,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  twice, 
Underwood’s  whilom  colleague  at  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  William  Hunter. 
Also  attributed  to  Zoffany  are  portraits  of  Sir  Caesar’s  brother,  Sergeant  Pennell 
Hawkins,  and  of  Caesar  H.  Hawkins.  He  painted  other  surgeons  and  physicians, 
among  them,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  John  Heaviside,  Dr.  William  Russell,  and  William 

The  half-length  portrait,  which  is  said  to  represent  Michael  Underwood,  depicts 
a  slightly  built  man,  of  rather  less  than  average  height  and  spare  habit.  Against  an 
almost  black  background  he  is  seated  on  an  upholstered  dark  red  divan,  or  armless 
chair,  with  a  high,  broad  back.  On  his  head  is  the  conventional  powdered  wig,  tied 
behind  with  an  unusually  large  bow  of  black  ribbon,  and  round  the  neck  is  a  white 
stock.  He  is  soberly  clad  in  a  long,  dark  brown  coat,  the  front  of  which  displays  on 
each  side  a  vertical  row  of  five  or  more  large  gilt  buttons  bearing  a  stamped  design 
which  is  not  uniform.  The  sitter  has  a  plain,  interesting  face  with  a  broadish  brow, 
large,  alert,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a  longish,  low-bridged  nose  that  at  the  point  broadens 
and  turns  up  somewhat.  The  mouth  is  tight  lipped,  the  lower  lip  being  fuller  than 
the  upper.  The  complexion  is  fresh,  the  expression  serious — almost  anxious,  and  the 
age  about  fifty. 
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